10                                   HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION.

From the eighth century on, Suhar and Muscat, near the
entrance of the Persian bay, developed as rival ports for Indian
and Chinese commerce with occidental countries. At the same
time Aden, at the entrance to the Red sea, became the principal
port and commercial entre for the products from Yemen, Hedsjaz,
Ethiopia and Egypt.

In addition there were caravan routes: one from India to Persia
through Seistan; the other via Gazna and Kabul to Afghanistan.

Seti I. and Rameses II., Egyptian pharaohs, had during the
first quarter of the fourteenth century B. C. connected the Red
sea with the Mediterranean sea. In order to re-establish this
sea-route, Pharaoh Necho toward the end of the seventh century
B. C. tried to have a new canal constructed from Bubastis on
the Nile to Patumos on the Red sea. This was not completed,
however, until 500 B. C. by Darius Hystaspes and was widened
and improved by the Ptolemies. Before the beginning of the
Christian era it was again choked up with sand. Under the
caliph Omar in the seventh century A. D. the canal from Cairo
to the Red sea was again restored, but did not exist longer
than a century.

From the seventh to the twelfth century there also existed
several land routes across the Suez isthmus. One of these
followed the course of the old canal (choked up with sand) from
the Red sea to Cairo, whence the goods were shipped down the
Nile and then by sea. If the passage of the goods through
Alexandria was not necessary, the shorter route over the isthmus
from Kolsum to Pelusium (Faramiah), was preferred. At this
time Damascus and Jerusalem were also important commercial
centres. Here also oriental goods were exchanged by the
merchants of Mecca on the one hand and those of Tripoli,
Beirut, Tyre and Acre on the other.

From the seventh to the twelfth century there existed an
active coastwise trade along the north African coast, having its
centres in Syria and Egypt and extending as far as Morrocco
and Spain. This commerce acquired a special importance for
spices and aromatics although for a time it was limited by
Mohammedan laws against intercourse with Christians. Commerce
also soon flourished among the Greeks, who obtained spices
and aromatics, possibly also rose water and aromatized fatty